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To the RicuT HonouRaBLE the 


LORD-MAY OR, 


The Honourable Court of AL DER MEN, 


DepuTIEs, ComMMoON-CoOUNCIL, and 
MERCHANTS of the City of London. 


My Lord, and Gentlemen, 


2 H E ſmall Work I lay at your Feet 
Ir for the Honour of your Protection, 
BI? treats upon a Variety of Things, 

in which all Men are mutually 
intereſted ; and if it had not receiv'd many 
Approbations before its going to the Preſs, 
I ſhould not be fo unkind to myſelf, as to 
make an Offering of it to you, who com- 
municate Life to the commercial Part of this 
Kingdom, upon whoſe Happineſs that of 
all others is depending, as our Beings are 
upon that Order in Providence, by which 
the Day is condutted. 


By your Wiſdom and perpetuated En- 
deayours, the Crown is ſupported in the 
Splendor it enjoys; the Lands of our King- 
dom receive the Value by which their Pro- 
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ptietors maintain their different Degrees of 
Honour, without Stain to the Fountain 
from whence they flow ; and you are the 
Creators of profitable Employments to the 
depending Multitudes, that look up to yout 
Endeayours for their Bread. 

ALI the Degrees of Men from the Throw 
to the Plough, are in a mutual Dependance 
upon the Merchant, as upon one of the 
firſt Miniſters of Proyidence to their daily 
Neceſſities. It is his Conduct in the Com. 
merce that makes our Fleets, maintains our 
Armies, and that gilded our Fleece with 
Gold, when it was in the Zenith of it 
Glory; nor is any Man poſſeſs'd of a 7+ 
wel, or a piece of Plate, but what ſhoull 
be reminded by it, of the Thanks due ti 
that Care in the Commerce, by which k 
became the Proprietor of it. 

To know the real Value of a Merchant 
a Man has only to look round him, tht 
his Eye may be upon all the Riches h 
poſſeſſes, and by a fecret Whiſper in the 
Language of his own Heart, he will be 
told, that all but his Lands, came to hin 
by the Merchant's Care ; for if they ar 
the Offspring of his Lands, the Merchant 
makes and maintains the Correſpondence 
that conftitutes the Markets, without 
which, their Produce would be the ſame 
as if they were within that Degree of Ste- 

riuty 
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of Wrility, which anſwers not to more, than 
ain the preſſing Neceſſities our Nature is every 
Day creating, 

Ir he that does the moſt for his Coun- 
ry, is the moſt worthy of its Fayour, there 
will be no Difficulty in finding the De- 
one gree of Honour the Merchant ought to be 
nee placed in; nor the Degree of Care that 
the mould be taken for his Preſervation, for 
ily be is of more Value to a trading Nation, 
than the Hero that is crown'd with many 
of the moſt diſtinguiſh'd Victories, in a 
War that is not created by a Neceſſity for 
the Protection of its Trade. 

TAE Hero exhauſts not only the Blood, 
but the Treaſure of his Country in his Vic- 
tories; but the Merchant improves it by 
his Care in the Commerce, and 1s every 
Day meriting the ſtrongeſt Title to mo- 
ant, WWoumental Honour. The Hero fights for 
th Pay certain, and in the Hope of Honour 
be that is to centre in himſelf ; but the Mer- 
the chant trades to an Advantage that becomes 
| beMuniyerſal, riſques a Fortune upon doubt- 
him fal Succeſs, and ſerves Multitudes at his 

ar own Expence, when he is unfortunate. 
hat FROM the Merchant, a large, a generous, 
ence i and noble Spirit breaks forth like the Li- 
out berality of the Morning, which comes to 
ame, I ſnhed Light and Warmth upon all the World, 
Ste- when that of the Hero is mercenary, and 
ility : circum- 
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circumſcrib'd to one Man, for the Object a 
all its Motions. | 

AN Eſtate made by a Merchant, is 1 
Fortune raiſed in the moſt natural Way, an 
cannot be enyied by any, but what are the 
better for the Acquiſition. It is a Treaſun 
laudably extracted from other Nations, t 
improve the common Stock from whenc: 
our Indigent, and Debilitated, receive thei 
daily Relief, and our Country, the Forex 
we confide in for its Defence. 

Al that we enjoy but the unmixed Gilt 
of Nature, makes us Debtors to his Wiſdom, 
Diligence, and Care in the Commerce. Thi 
made the City of London riſe in her own 
Strength, and appear among the Europea 
Cities, like the Majeſtic Cedar that towen 


above all the Trees; and the great Lord by [ 


whom ſhe is governed, the greateſt Mags 
ſtrate upon the Globe. 

Ou Lands produce the Matter, but the 
Merchant makes the Trade that gives thi 
Value it produces to us. He puts Men upon 
the Methods that cnlarge Nature, and 
prompts the Arts by which ſhe brings forth 
beyond human Conception; and conduct 
the Part of a common Parent, in providing 
for the numerous Family, by which this 
Iſland is inhabited. 


As 
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oO As it would be a Folly to exaggerate, 
it would be an Ingratitude to extenuate, or 
1 obſcure thoſe natural Truths that ought to 
ng ne uncovered, to remember Men of their 
th Obligations to thoſe by whom the Benefits 
are received, that are confeſſed in them. 
carrying their own Evidence, they run di- 
" caly to the Heart of him that hears them, 
where they are felt in their own Strength, 
and in the Beauty of their native Simplicity ; 
and in their Light the Merchant ought to 
ine before Men. 
My Lord, and Gentlemen, though our 
Obligation to our Merchants ſwells beyond 
he Power of Words, under the Cover of 
peaking to you, I am in no doubt of your 
allowing that I ſpeak to all Men, that each 
bay think up to the Benefits he receives 
rom them, and to that which a Principle in 
Gratitude makes a Duty ; nor am I without 
Hope, that this may ſurniſh an Excuſe for 
the Length, to which the Merit of the Mer- 
ant has carried my Thoughts. 


or the Time that may be given to the reading, 

uch r, Nature makes it yours, as you are the 

" Support of that from whence it riſes, as a 
1 


uper- ſtructure from its Foundation, and 
makes my Dedication the Vehicle by which 
it returns to its Source, to maintain the Re- 
ſtitution 


As 


Ir this Work has any Thing worthy of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſtitution ſhe obſerves in all her Works; and 


if it may be pleaſing to you, he will hay; 
his Deſire, who ſolicites the Honour of be. 
ing eſteemed, 

My LOR D, 
And GENTLEMEN, 


Tour moſt Obedient, 


And mojt hum8'l; Servant, 


Tn 


W 


e ee 


By Way of LETTER. 


The Natural Iv Te RES N of 


GREAT-BRITAIN, &c. 


SY? AVING an unexpected Call into the 
Country, what I promis'd myſelf the 
- | | Honour of delivering in Perſon, I com- 


* you by the Hand of my Servant. Pur- 
. the Thread of that Diſcourſe which was fur- 
niſh'd by the Georgicks of Virgil, I find myſelf agree- 
ably aſſiſted by your Notions in Agriculture, and a 
Spirit in them by which every landed Man in England 
ſhould be influenc'd. 

THE Study is beautiful, as it is uſeful and delight- 
ful; great and noble, as it relates to an univerſal Good 
karned, by its Enquiries into the Works of Nature; 
and of the greateſt Conſequence to the unlearned, in 
ſewing them how one Body may be made to work 
upon another to a common Benefit ; and highly com- 
mendable in a Gentleman, it concerning him as much 
to know how his Eſtate may be improv'd, as it does 

B to 
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to fee he has a juſt Account of the Profits it pro- 
duces. 


IN the Order of our Diſcourſe, Salt ſhews itſelf x; 
neceſſary, as it is common to the Vegetable and Anim! 
Life; and that a Reſtraint upon the Uſe of it in Ari. 
culture, brings Nature within the Bonds of a ſuffering 
tate, and renders her leſs prolific than ſhe inclines to 
be, for the Beauty and Conſervation of her Work. 
Without it our Fields will not render that Abundancy, 


which is of Neceſſity to our preſent Number of Pe. Wi 9 

ple; nor would the Pigeon live; the Bee gather is Wi 

[/inter-ſtores ; or the Olive-tree bring forth. } 4 
As our only Recourſe is to our Lands in every N. 5 


ceſſity of Life, by an Order in our Nature, they a: Wi 
made the principal Object of our Mind, and the fir, ken 
and ſtrongeſt of its ſublunary Engagements; yet the 
Necefity for this ſaline Quality is ſo ill underſtood, 
that tho' the Huſbandman knows richer Crops are pro- 
duced by Dung, than proceed from his Lands without 
it, he conceives not, that if its Salts were extracted, 2 
Load of it would be no better to the Land it is laid up- 
on than a Load of Duſt. 

TiLL fome Time after the Beginning of the laſt 
Century, it was thought an Happineſs to be in the 
Neighbourhood of a Current, that would carry off the 
Nufance, the Dung of the Stable was then eſteem'd; 
and the Benefits our Lands receive from the Salts in 
our Scot, have brought it to a Price that makes the 
Loot of a Chimney, a full Reward for the Labour oi 
him that ſweeps it, which, in my Remembrance, was 
paid in Money, and the Scat thrown away, as a Thing 
of no Valuc. 


Nor- 
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1 Nor WITHSTAN DIN the many Thouſands of 
Acres in Waſte, that are ſince turn'd into Tillage and 
* ? Paſture, if the Ignorarice of that Time had continu'd, 
11 our Country could not have afforded Food for that 
1 Increaſe of our own People which makes its preſent 
= . Number; nor ſhould we have receiv'd the Benefit of 
oy thoſe Exports that have been made to other Nations ; 
aud the Rental of our Lands might have been beneath 
ce, 
... the fourth of its preſent Value. 
1 Taz Dung of the Pigeon being above twenty De- 


k grees higher in the Salt than that of the Stable, the 
Ne. Þ Farmer finds his Account in giving more for one Load 
© of it, than for twenty of the other. Salt being the 
general Principle from whence our Lands have their 
] Improvement, every Eftate in England ſuftcrs by the 
Duty it is charg'd with; for the Maker ſells it beneath 
| Six-pence a Buſhel, excluſive of the Duty, which 
would bring it cheaper to the Farmer than Stable-dung, 
tho he ſhould give it a Land- carriage of fifty Miles; but 
the Three Shillings and Seven pence to which the Duty 
| brings it, anticipates the Ule of it in our Lands, and is | 
rot unlike an Interdict upon the Gifts of Nature. 


a Som es Eſtates in the Neighbourhood of a Town 
the E where Salt is made, ſoon doubled in Value by foul 
. Salt that could not be uſed in any other Way; and 
„chers were vaſtly improv'd by Sat in the Year its 
2 Duty was reduc'd; and if it had not return'd, moſt 
oe of the Lands in England might have doubled in Va- 
& ue ome Time ago; have yeilded to a Tax of four 


cillings in the Pound, better than they can to two 
in their preſent Condition, and Z:giznd miglit have 
deen the Grainary of Europe. 
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Is Return was equal to a Prohibition to the In. 
provements that might have been made to fo great ay 
Advantage to our Country and its Crown; for by the 
Capacity they would give the one of paying to the 
other, ſeveral of the Duties that Labour pays, might 
have been reduc'd ; by that fome of our loſt Trade 
might have been regain'd; that which was declining re- 
viv'd ; other Branches eſtabliſh'd ; and have return'd ty 
the landed Intereſt, more than it would have coſt t 
effect the Change, our Lands always riſing and fallin 
in Value, by the Increafe or Decline of the Con- 
merce. 

Salt was then mix'd with Dung for a Manure, an! 
ſometimes ſcatter'd with the Hand as Seed in the Time 
of Sowing, and it ſhew'd itſelf in the Fulneſs of the 
ſucceeding Crops. It is the Salt in the. Dung of the 
Pigeon, and the Stable, that makes them the richeſ, 
and the moſt laſting Manure ; and Salt mix'd with that 
of the Stable, heightens its Quality and Duration, by 
communicating more of that Principle which make 
it rich and laſting, 

By an old Farmer of good Obſervation, it was re- 
mark'd, that ſince the Cuſtom of brining Meat for 
Seed, our Crops have come in greater Burthen, and 
better ſecured from the Blites that were common to 
them before, which he attributed to the ſaline Quality 
the Seed imbibes in the Brining; and he adviſes the 
ſame for all other Grain, and moſt of the Things for 
the Garden, conceiving it might have equal Succels 
in them; and he obſerv'd, that ſince the Cuſtom of 
brining our Sced, there has been none of thoſe gene- 
ral Blites which ſometimes brought a Dearth of Corn 
upon our Country, 


TI 
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| Tris ſuggeſted, that in a wet and cold Seaſon, 
| which frequently rots the puſhing Corn, and ruins the 
| Crop it ſhould produce, Salt ſcatter'd with the Hand, 
would warm the Ground by a gradual Penetration; 
| cheriſh the Corn at the Root, and ſtrengthen the Blade 


againſt the Severity of Seaſons by which it is ſometimes 
deftroy'd; and in a Trial with foul Salt, the Spot he 


made that Eſſay upon, render'd more Corn when the 
| reſt periſh'd, than he had ſeen in the kindeſt Sea- 
| ſon. + 


As a Salt-marſh ſoon cures a diſtemper'd Beaſt that 


i cureable, and is more ſpeedy than the Meadow in fit- 
ting him for the Market, it was his Opinion, that Salt 


ſow'd in our Meadows, might have that effect upon 


the Graſs which it imbibes in the Marſbes from the 
| Salt of the Sea, by warming the Land, and cheriſh- 


ng the Graſs at the Root, and ſhedding the ſaline Qua- 
ty which gives ſo ſpeedy a Proſperity to the Beaſt that 


feeds upon it; and that if it ſhould produce the whole 
Effect of a Salt-marſh, in killing the diſtemper'd Beaſt 


that cannot be cur'd, it would be a Profit to the 
Owner. 

THAT it wilt produce abundantly more, I know 
by an Information from the County of Cornwall, 
here they uſed to take the foul Salt, and Scales. of 
tie Fiſh after Cure, to the Beach of the Sea, that the 
next Tide might take it away; and an Accident turn- 
nga Load of it upon the Graſs, it remain'd till the 
Weather diſſoly'd it; but lying in ſo great Quantity 
for ſo ſmall a Spot, and for ſuch a Length of Time, 
ſor a Year aſter, not one Blade of Graſs was ſeen up- 


on it; but in the ſucceeding Year, and for ſeveral 
after 


ar 
after that, it was thought to produce four Times 2 
much as it had done in any Year before ; and fines 
that Diſcovery, they have given a Price for foul Salt, 
and find it a Manure that advances the Value of their 
Lands. 1 

THE Farmers that are next the Sea, find an ex. 
cellent Manure in its Sand, tho', ſimply conſider'd, 
it is hurtful; but they find the ſaline Particles that are 
left in it by the Waters of the Sea, more than a By 
lance to the Wrongs their Lands may receive from 
it, 

La the Iſland of Fer/ey, it is with great Succeſs that 
they manure with a Weed of the Sea, which comes 
up with the Spring-tides ; and it is the Salt in our 
Lime that makes it ſo excellent a Manure, as Expe- 
rience has prov'd it; and of all the Lands in En 
land, thoſe recover'd from the Sea have been found 
the moſt fertile, from the Salts they imbib'd in the 
Time they lay under its Waters, they producing in 
Exceſs for great Lengths of Time without any other 
Manure. 

THE ſowing of Salt upon our Meadows, may not 
be thought ſo rich a Manure as the Flow of the Su 
upon our Marſhes ; but the Salt of the Sea making 
but one Pound to thirty of its Mater, and that return- 
ing by the Order of the Tides, may take 39 Parts 
in 40 of their Sa/ts to the Sea again; but the pure 
Salt ſow'n is liable to Repetitions, a few of which 
may be cqual to a great Number of Floods, and will 
remain for a gradual Diſſolution, to affect the Root in 
a more natural Way ; and the Waters that bring the 
fertile Principle, bring a Grit and Filth with them, 


which cannot be ſo well for the Bea? that feeds 


upon 
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upon the Graſs, as the Salt which comes without that 
Defect. 
* THE Salt of the Marſhes, by cleanſing the Crea- 
| tures of groſs Humours, purifying their Blood, and 
| killing the J/orms which frequently kill them, don't 
only procure Health to the diſtemper'd, but prevents 
lllnefs, and creates the thriving Condition that makes 
them ſo ſpeedily marketable ; and as the ſowing of Salt 
will communicate the ſalutary Principle to our Mea- 
deus, it might produce the ſame Effect in the Graſs 
| we have from them. 

SALT given to Horſes in their Corn, kills the 

Botts, prevents the Gr:pes, and keeps them in a State 
of Health; and if the Graſs of the Meadow was in 
_ the Condition it would receive from the Salt, it might 
i effect a Change in the Creatures that are Food for us, 
u which they would be richer in Nutriment and Fla- 
the our, when they come to our Tables. 
TAE Milk of the Cow inight be enrich'd by it, 
ind improv'd in its Quantity; and that of the Ewe 
for the Benefit of her Young ; and it might promote 
a Proſperity in all the Creatures of the grazing Kind, 
that would multiply the Benefits we receive from 
them. 


ein 

= [T is the ſaline Quality that makes the Fiſb of the 
arts {WI ſo much better in themſeves, and more grateful to 
dure Ns than thoſe of our Ponds, Lakes, and Rivers; and 
hich Wis in an Hot-bed, is that which communicates the 


will Warmth, and that Spirit to the Melon, and the Cu- 
bt in nber, by which they receive Life, and, with other 
the bings peculiar to the Garden, are haſten'd to Ma- 
cm, Wiiity. 
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SALT is the Principle that improves all the Thing 
by which the animal Life is maintain'd, there beim 
no Herb but what has a Salt which it receives from 
the Hand of Nature; and as the Earth changes to ou 
Advantage, by the Arts that aſſiſt the prolific Prin. 
ciple in her, every Herb in the Field might make 2 
favourable a Change by the Thing we treat of, man 
Thouſands of Acres that lie waſte, might be mate 
fruitful at an eaſy Expence, and it might augment the 
Quantity, and improve the Quality of our Hay ant 
Grain; for by the Effects of Stable Dung, that d 
the Pigeon and the Sheep, we ſee the Earth will nd 
bring forth in Plenty without it; and the higher Cu 
lity it would give the Dung of the Stable, would ſhey 
its own Worth in the Account of the Farmer. 

Ir the Price of Salt would allow of its being ufel 
for a Manure, it would be a better Addition to the 
Riches of our Country, than a double Meaſure of it 
Land ; for that Acre which may be made to produce 
as much as two in the preſent Condition of our Lands, 
will require no more Seed, nor ſo much Labour 3s is 
given to half the Production. The Difficulty may 
not be great in finding an Equivalent for the Duty 
upon Salt among the Branches that are luxuriant, 
rather than of Neceſſity to us; and I think I coul 
point out one in which the Duty would be ſo obſcure, 
that the Conſumers of the Commodity, who mu 


pay it, would not be able to diſcover it, and Duties 
fo laid, are paid without Complaint. 


By the Corn, Leather, and other Commodities we 
furniſh to foreign Markets, it appears that our Land; 
in their preſent Condition, produce more than & 
wanting to our preſent Number of People, but it 

geh 
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ing Fives no Reaſon why their Improvements ſhould he 
ug neglected ; for tho? the Supply of our own People is 
rom naturally; and politically, our firſt and greateſt Concern, 
ou it was but one of the Motives to that Care which 


rin. brought them to their preſent Value. 

e u As People at Home and Abroad are in a daily In- 
aan creaſe, an increaſing Worth in our Lands, will but 
nade proportion the foreign and domeſtic Demands from that 
dhe lncreaſe of People. The Increaſe of both is gradual, 
an Wi and always proceeding, but if that of our Lands ſhould 
t o l, the foreign Dependants upon their Productions, 
| not WF would ſend their Orders to other Nations, and the Be- 
best of Exports would be loſt to us; and an Exceſs 


on the other Side would be worthleſs ; but when the 
| Productions ſtop not on either, the one maintains its 
annual Proportion to the other. 
| Sor Countries we trade to, have neither Brine in 
the Earth, nor Sun enough for the making of Salt by 
the Water of the Sea, for ſuch Improvements in their 
Lands, as may proportion the future Increaſe of their 
People; and as their Demands will be in proportion to 
that, our utmoſt Improvements may no more than 
balance our domeſtic and foreign Demands, under that. 
| Increaſe of People which Time will give. 

A growing People are to be conlider'd as growing, 
Money, when Inte reſt reſolves into Principal, and 
produces an Intereſt 3 for the ſimple Increaſe of our: 
utic own People are thought to be in 30,000 per Ann. which 

is at the Rate of three Millions in a Century; but 
s ve that Increaſe upon Increaſe, which naturally is, makes 
and Wir abundantly more; and if we may reaſon from our 
n © Wown Increaſe to that of other Nations, we may fore- 
it it 8. tee 
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ſec a proſſing Neceſſity in ſome of them for future Re. 
lief from us. 

CONSIDERING the Cuſtom of the Ancients when 
Agriculture conſiſted of no more than opening the 
Earth with the Plough, and gathering her Fruits as ſhe 
»fforded them in that unaſſiſted Condition, this may 
not be remotely conjectur'd : For then their Increaf 
obliged them to ſend one Third of their People by 
Lot, to force Settlements in diſtant Countries, which 
was repeated to unburthen a Nation when it became 
too numerous for its Lands by an after Increaſe; but 
ſince Agriculture has been better underſtood, the ſame 
Lands ſubſiſt a much greater Number of People; but 
Increaſe will ſwell again beyond the Proviſion their 
Lands are capable of, and their Diſtreſſes will oblige 
them to have Recourſe to the Nations that can manure 
with Halt. 

Tito? our Lands now anſwer to more than the Ne. 
ceſſitics of our own People, yet as we know of 10 
Waſte, or Stock in Hand, of Corn, or any other of 
the Commodities they produce, probably if they pro- 
duc'd more, we might furnyh more to foreign Mar- 
kets for the preſent Stock of People, and particularly 
in Corn; for our having no Waſte in that Article, 
implicates an Incquality to their Demands. But, 

THEIR Increaſe will ſwell their Demands beyond 
our Produce, if our Lands are not proportionably im- 
prov'd; and as our Adyantages proceed from our E- 
ports, it will be our Prudence ta provide for every De- 
mand we may receive from Abroad; and if the It- 
creaſe of our own People may have Place in our po- 


litical Account, it may be found, that for their Re 
lieh 


(nn) 


lief, the Improvement of our Lands ſhould be pro- 


moted. 


Ir to Salt, the Situation of a Farmer ſhould oblige 
him to give a Land Carriage of 60 Miles, that, Duty 
free, would come cheaper than Dung that may be but 
a Mile from the Land it is to be laid upon; for there 
s a richer Manure in a Buſhel of Salt, than in a 
Waggon-load of Stable-dung, and the Price of a Bu- 
ſhel of the one, would fall beneath the half of that 
which 'is given for a Load of the other; and as 40 
Buſhels make a Ton, a Team of tolerable Strength 
would draw 60; the Farmer would ſave in the Price 
of his Manure, in Time, and in Fatigue of Cattle and 
Servants ; but by the Sea and navigable Rivers, that 
Length in Land-carriage would be prevented. 

FARMS very diſtant to Market-Towns, can have 
no more Stable Dung than is made by their own Hor- 
ſs, which keeps them greatly beneath the Value to 


| which they may be rais'd by Salt; and if the Duty 


upon it was totally reduc'd, the Farms ſo fituated, 
might bring four Times their preſent Value to their 
Proprietors, and to the Crown in Proportion, and this 
would be done at the Expence of the Farmer, who 
would improve his own Fortune in the doing it. 

Is the Duty upon Salt, our Nation has an Enemy 
within itfelf, that chaſes it from Advantages of ineſti- 
mable Value in our Herring Fiſhery, a Thing that is 
made peculiar to us by the Order of Providence, and 
common to others by an Order of our Crown, againſt 
the curing our Herrings at Sea. 

Tus Check in one of the richeſt of Natur's Gifts, 
deſtroys our Intereſt in our own, and leads thoſe in- 


C2 to 
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to it who turn the Advantages they make in it again 
ourſelves, and deprive us of the Riches that make 


Part of our Portion by the Order of Nature; and n 
proceeding from a Fear in the Crown of ſmuggling WW 


Salt, it is as a Thorn in the Feet of thoſe by whom 
the Crown is maintain'd, 

Tu Herrings the Dutch take upon our Caaſt, ar 
ſo much larger and finer in Flavour, than thoſe d 
our own curing, that where they appear, ours wil 
not ſell. They ruin our Markets with our own £Fjj, 
and are capable of furniſhing a finer Commodity at a 
inferior Price. Our Herrings and theirs being catcii 
at the ſame Time, and in the ſame Waters, ſhoul 
have the ſame Size and Flavour when they are take, 
unleſs a Thing I ſhall obſerve, may cauſe a Difference 
in the Size. But, | 7 

As the Herring dies in the Moment he is abo 
the Water, his Fluids ſtagnate, his Fibres begin toſe 
parate and ſhrink, the FI falls from its Size and Flr 
vour, and diſpoſes for Putriſaction if it has not an in- 
mediate Caſt into the Salt; for in the Inſtant Lie 
ends, the Cure ſhould begin, the curing the Dutch 
Herring at Sea, and ours at Land, being that which 
makes the Difference in Size, Flavour, and Price. 
TBN Difference proves this to be well underſtood 
by the Dutch, and as well reduced to Practice; but 
it our Concern for the Succeſs of the Commerce is in- 
ferior to theirs, it is to be hop'd the Improvement oi 
our Lands, and that Treaſure in the Waters, which is 
much our own by the Order of Providence, will not 
be under a perpetual Interdict for a frivolous Duty, that, 
in the Neglect it impoſes upon our Lands, and our 


Fifhiry, 
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iter, takes from the Public as much more than 
Bits own Value, as makes a greater Difference than 
is between an Unit, and a Thouſand. 

. In the Riſque of leſs than the half of 500 Pounds 
E Year in this fatal Branch of the Revenue, by an 
i \llowance of Salt on Board our Smacks, it would 
1 Noe, and improve a Treaſure which Nature has fix'd 
upon a ſolid Foundation in our Favour; a Treaſure 
1 hich no other Nation ſhould ſhare in (Nature ha- 
Ning made it peculiar to us) and next to Lands, the 
Wricheſt that is in all the World; and that which 
Bll the Nations in Europe are feeding upon, and 
by which they fill the labouring Hand with a profita- 
Eble Employment. 

» SALT in Holland is not without a Duty, nor 
Wits People without a Propenſity to the Profits that 
: are made by Smuggling; but that Nation, fixing al- 
ways in the ſuperior Object, deſpiſes an ill concerted 


"li WF Reſtraint upon the ſmuggling of Salt, when ſo much, 
im greater Thing may ſuffer by it, and allows of Salt 
Life n Board their Fiſbing Veſſels, that the Herring may 
uch be in it in the Moment he is above the Water, to 
ich keep him to his Size and Flavour, the Conſequence 


of which they feel the Benefit of, in the Markets. 
ood Ir their Spirit had . govern'd in the Councils of 
but WF former Reigns, this trifling Object which hurts our 
in- Country, and its. Crown, annually, in twenty Times 
t of more than the Worth of the whole Duty, and all 
the Salt that is made for our own Conſumption, 
not would not have fallen within their Care; for the 
"at, WF Galt in Value being beneath one Seventh Part of the 
our WF Duty, if its Collection is about 300,000 Pounds per 
uri Annum 
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Annum, (as T have been inform'd) the Salt and i, 
Duty, amount not to 350, ooo; and as the Duty 
yields not above 180,000, neat to the Treaſury, the | 
two are beneath 230,000, which is as nothing to thei 
Loſs the Duty impoſes upon the Fiſhery and ou 
Lands. 

Tu forbidding Salt on Board our Smacks, im. 
poſes a Neceſſity for the curing our Fiſb at Lani, 
or of quitting the Trade entirely, and by this a Par 
of the Fiſh is taken a Day and a Night, and ſome 


times longer, before it comes to Shore; and then h K 
is handled, toſſed, and bruiſed between the San % 
and the Places of Cure, and their Size and Flavou F 
depart before they come to the Salt. Large Qua. J A 


tities being tainted and thrown away as the Smati [.. 
arrive, the Time, Fiſh, - and Labour, being loſt, ti: 
Quantity ſav'd comes dearer to us than the ſame woul 
do to the Dutch (who loſe none) and renders then 
capable of ſelling. their much finer Fiſh at a Price ir 
ferior to ours. 

By. this Reſtraint our Smacks are fmaller, becaut 
a larger Quantity of Fifh than they contain, would 
periſh before they could come to Land for Cure ; ant 
their being built from 30 to 60 or 70 Tons each, 
when the Dutch (if I am truly inform'd) are not be- 
neath 300, and many of them more than four, ours, ® 
one with the other, make ſeven or eight Turns to Fi 
Sea, for the ſame Quantity of Fiſh that is taken in 
one Turn by each of them, which Diſadvantage to | 
us, is an Advantage to our Competitors in the Trade, W Gr 
that ſhews itſelf in the Price of the HF /b when the) 
come to the Market. 
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Iris ſaid the larger Fiſb are in the deeper Waters, 
nd the Dutch in their larger Veſſels fiſh in them; 
dut ours cannot go ſo far from the Shore, becauſe the 
Ei would periſh by the want of Salt before their 
Return; and the Danger to our ſmall Veſſels in foul 
Weather, forbids their Venture ſo far to Sea; and 
W thoſe ſmaller Fiſb ſhrink, and are ſtill ſmaller, by the 
W want of Cure in the Smacks. 

= WHAT the Dutch catch are cured as they are ta- 
ken, and no Labour is loſt ; but a large Part of ours 
Ji thrown away, and in thoſe which we ſave, our 
Labour has nothing for its Reward, but that which 
the Dutch would be aſham'd to carry to their 
Markets; for the Quality of their Fihh is ſo much 


beer than ours, that to our Loſs and laſting Diſ- 
aci 

grace, we are their Cuſtomers for as many as make 
e Profit of fifty Times more than our Crown can 
ou ce in the ſmuggling of Salt. The Difference be- 
18 tween theirs and ours is ſuch, that by their Care for 
I") 


the Reputation their Fiſh has through all Europe, they 
would throw away all that we cure. 

| We cure abundance that are tainted before they 
touch the Salt, and their going bad to the Markets, 
| vhither the Dutch carry theirs without that Defect, 
the Diſgrace becomes National, and forbids the Sale 
| of the Fiſh that carries the Name of our Country ; 


> 


urs, but if we were allowed to cure by Sea, not one bad 

5 0 WF could come out of our Hands, and we ſhould 

n WF find Credit where we have none. 

4 2 UNDER proper Management, the Loſs of our 
? 


Crown by Salt on Board, could be but ſmall, the 
Herring Seaſon being ſhort, and the only Time in 
vhich 
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which our Smacks can ſmuggle in Salt, and as ther 
muſt be near 4000 Buſhels ſmuggled to bring a Lok 
of 500 Pounds upon the Crown, IJ am not without 
Reaſons why the half of that Quantity could not be 
ſmuggled in one Seaſon, 

By that unſeaſonable Suſpicion, they who main. 
tain the Crown, and ſupply to every Defe& that oc. 
curs to any Branch of its Revenue, loſe more than 
two Millions for each Hundred Pounds that may be 
ſaved to it, in the forbidding of Salt for the curiny 
of our Fiſh at Sea, as if it was conjectur'd our Cris 
might wither by a Proſperity in the People it cannot 
ſubſiſt without. But, 

THE Intereſt of the Crow: and People ar: 
naturally mutual, or but one rather, for a Jeparation 
in their Intereſts, muſt be as pernicious as a Seps- 
ration in the Intereſts of a Man and his Wife, which 
finiſhes in the Ruin of their Family. The View of 
the People in creating the Crown, was not to O). 
preſſion, but to Protection from the Violence of on: 
another, and a Center for Unity that ſhould deter. 
mine their Diſputes in Matters of ſocial Right ; for it 
could not come within their Intention, that a Crow: 
of Thorns to themſelves ſhould be the Reſult of ther 
own Deliberations. 

As the Red-Herrings cannot be fo well cured by 
the Dutch as by us, we fell great Quantities to them, 
to Mamburgh, Ruſſia, and all the Countries upon 
the Baltic; to Spain, Portugal, and all the Chriſtian 
Side of the Mediterratean-Sea, the' they loſe thei! 
Size and Flavour before their Cure begins; and if in 


this Condition, the Demand for them is ſuch, how 
much 


ol 
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much greater would that and the Price be, if they 
were in the Perfection they would receive from Salt 
on Board our Smacks, that their firſt Cure might be 
at S ea? And how much more would the J/hite-Her* 
rings we now fell, bring into the Pockets of thoſe 
that are concern'd in the Catching, by which the 
whole Kingdom would receive a Benefit, in the greater 
Plenty of Money it would create ? 

By our Favour to the Dutch, their Republic re- 
ceiv'd the Strength by which it was eſtabliſh'd; but 
if they had remain'd in their Subjection to Spain, 
probably our Zaft-India Company had been the on- 
ly one in all Europe, and the whole Trade for Spices 
our own; and the Advantages we might have made 
of the whole India Trade are fo perceptible, that 
the ſame Relation is ſeen between their Treaſure 
and the Britz/þ Bounty, as is between the Sucker, and 
the Root from whence it proceeds. 

AFTER that Flaw in our Conduct (in Conſe- 
quence of which they found Settlements in the Za/?- 
Indizs) we had Hopes of a Share in the Trade for 
Pices ; but by the unreſented Wrongs we receiv'd 
from them at Amboyna, they excluded us, and laid 
their Hands upon the whole, and furniſh Spices, not 
to Europe only, but to all the World, making thoſe 
of the Country that produces them, pay them for 
tie Quantities that are ſurniſh'd to their Neceſſities ; 
and fince that, our Loſs in it amounts to more than 
would purchaſe the Fee-ſimple of all the Lands they 
ae poſleſs*'d of. And, 
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Tux beſt Branch of the Trade they now enjoy, . 
ſprings from an unregarded Treſpaſs they annual T 


make upon our Royalty in the Waters, which is » 
determin'd a Property, as is in Lands; but this mig 


be over-look'd, if it did not deprive us of that Par 


of our own which it affords them ; predict a futur 
Neceſſity of fighting for it, and bring it to the Que 
ſtion, Whether our annual Loſs by the Interdi& th 
Duty upou Salt, tacitly, impoſes upon the Ende 
vours of our People, and their Increaſe of Power « 
the Treſpaſs, may not make the Fiſhery theirs h 
Dint of Congue/t, and us Tributary for the Privikg 
of fiſhing in the //aters, thas are ours in Right of N. 
ture, by the Law of Nations, and by common 4 
Ceptation ? 

IF this Treaſure had been found in their Weter, 
by the juſt Regard they ſhow to the Improvener 


of their own, it appears they would have riſqu'd thi | 


whole Force, to prevent an Herring's appearing in an 
Market, but what ſhould be of their own catching, 
curing, and carrying to the Place of Sale; and tha 
they would treat any Power which ſhould perſiſt i 
the Treſpaſs they annually make upon us, as by tht 
Laws of Equity they might deſerve 3 and, to out 
' endleſs Reproach, they now treat us in our own Roh. 
alty, as if the Burthen they lay upon us, belong'd u 
us by a laſting Inheritance. 

TH1s has been thought ſo worthy our Concern, 
us to create an Opinion, in many judicious Men, that 
we ſhould make the whole Profits of the Fiſhery ou! 
own, tho' it ſhould be at the Expence of a Mar 

but 
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joy, : but the Seaſon for ſuch a Remedy leads into a Depth of 
aly policy, that is not to be reach'd without a Knowledge 


of the Spring, by which the Council of State is mov'd. 


ig! WT But, 

Par W THe forbidding Salt on Board our Smacks, de- 
"ul . prives our own People of the Advantages that are na - 
. turally theirs; forbids them that Freedom in their 
the Wown Royalty, which it promotes in thoſe that uſe 
ds Sit againſt them; and to the Proprietors, an equal 
T < 


Chance for Profits with the Uſurpers upon the Pro- 
5 Wepcrty ; as if we had taken a Retaining- fee againſt our- 
lr ſclves, to create a Cuſtom that may create a Right 
* their Favour, who have already gain'd more Mil- 
I by it, than are in all the Royal Treaſuries of 
Europe. 

E By the Accounts taken in Holland, in the Year 
"1 © 1669, it appears, that 450,000 of their People were 
E maintain'd by Fiſhing in our Waters, including the 
Trades depending upon it; and as this was when 
they had not half their preſent Number of fiſhing 
Veſſels, their Number now employ'd, muſt be a Mil- 
it WW: at the leaſt, beſides the Hands that navigate their 


eg to the Markets after their Cure. 
* | ALLowING that each of theſe makes a Profit of 
, 4 ten Pounds a Year, the whole Amount will be ten 


| Millions, heſides the Profits in navigating the Fi to 
the Places of Sale, and thoſe which are otherwiſe ac- 
cruing from it to the Republic, and from the Circula- 
tion of thoſe Millions in their Commerce. 


Jr; Tais Employment, and its Profits, ſhould be ad- 


buff eel to chat we have in it already, and might if we 
D 2 had 
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had the Liberty the Dutch enjoy, in the Cure 9 
their Fiſh at Sea; but we conduct as if a Fulnes 
of Employment in Branches of better Buſineſs, di, 
not allow of our engaging more Hands in that Way; 
but as that is a Happineſs which does not belong to 
us, it muſt appear, that we are leſs knowing in the 
Commerce than the Dutch, or in leſs Concern for 
its Succeſs ; or that a Profit of leſs than the half af 
500 Pounds a Year to the Crown, is prefer'd to the 
many Millions the Fiſhery would beſtaw upon the 
People. | 

Wes are as reſpectful to the Alliance we have with 
them, as if it was our Prudence to waſte our Money 
and Blood in their Quarrels, and make a Surrender d 
our Fiſhery for its Support, tho* we have nothing 9 
ſhow for the many Millions already ſunk in the ſerving 
them, but Poverty and Cripples in the Hoſpitals d 
our Kingdom. Barriers have been made for thei 
Country at our Expence, and the only Conſideration 
made to us, conſiſts in the Honour of being numbered 
among their Alljes. 

THz Quarrels upon the Continent naturally affect 
the Dutch, and they find their Intereſt in calling 
for our Alliance, as a Proviſion for their own Safety, 
but ours will never be found in our Obedience ; tor 
as we have nothing to defend, or acquire upon the 
Continent, we have no Call naturally or politically, 
to any of its Quarrels. Our Share in a War upon 
the Continent, is againſt ourſelves, but our Naval 
Power acts for its Country, and makes due Returns 
\ for our Expence when it is rightly conduQed. To 


U 
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us it is indifferent what the balance upon the Continent 
| may be; but while the Balance at Sea is in our Hands, 


we are in Safety, our Trade being the Source of all 


chat is favourable to us, 

NEVER butina naval War for the Protection of 
our Trade, can we want the Aſſiſtance of the Dutch, 
and in expecting it then, we ſhall deccive ourſelves, 
they being our Rivals in the Commerce, and in Com- 
E petition with us for the Advantages it affords. 
| THo' we are in no want of their Aſſiſtance, nor 
| they in Safety without ours, yet when they have been 
n Danger, they have been ſo artful, as to bring us to 
wr WY egueſts, by ſolemn Embaſies, that they would joyn us 

ane Seryices intended them, at our own Expence of 
to Blood and Treaſure, 

| Tue Millions exhauſted in our Wars upon the Con- 
tent, naturally take Place in the Account of Loſs to 
ju, and in that of Gain, to the Princes who were in- 
tzreſted in them; and as none were made our Debtors 
for them, they reſoly'd into Free Gifts as they were ex- 
pended, tho* our own People were annually harras'd for 


rect the Intereſt Money of that Debt they created, 

ling To us thoſe exhauſted Millions are for ever ſunk, 

ety, vie the Advantages we might have receiv'd from their 
for WCirculation in the Commerce; and the Victories they af- 


forded, have been to us, of the ſort that Pyrrhus ob- 
tin'd over the Ramans, for more of them would have 
reduced us to the dejected Stile of the Dutch, in the in- 
fancy of their Republic, each being our Leader into far- 
er expence upon the ſame Miſtake ; but we finiſh in 
the Reputation of railing the fineſt Troops in the World, 
ut 
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in Equivalence to the Debt we contracted for the Cha. 60 
racter. F 
Own Caſe, as it may ſtand to our real Intereſt, ;; 
ſhort, and eaſy to be underſtood, for Nature calls us to 
the Commerce, and has furniſh'd all the Things by which 
we may promote it; ſhe forbids our Concern in the 
Quarrels upon the Contzrent, and if our Fathers had ſub- 
mitted to her Direction, our Trade had not been forced 
into Hands, ſhe ſeem'd not to intend it for; our Nation 
had been free of Debt; the Millions we have ſca*ter'd 
Abroad, had remain'd with us, and multiplied by their 
Circulation in the Commerce; the preſent Weight af 
Taxes had not been created; nor ſhould we have bent 
'the Knee to the Dutch, for the Honour of winning and 
ſuccouring Towns, to make a Barrier for their Saſety, 
at our Expence. 
Tur which we retain of our Trade ſhould be pro- 


tected, and extended, by all the juſt Means we are poſ- 1 
ſeſs'd off, and thofe are to be found in our Naval Power, i 
We need no other Allies than what may be made in our ba 
own Fleets, which will be faithful to us, if we will be 5 
ſo to ourſelves ; and our whole military Care ſhould be ¶ uur 
confin'd to that ſingle Article, it being by a Superiority nn 
at ea, that we are to be Supported. In this, Nature 
has fix'd the Policy of our Country, and in our Obed- the 
ence to hor Dictates, we ſhall have a full Reward. On 


Pur Employment our Fifhery would afford, would WM Pr, 
he of the higheſt Conſequence to us, now that our La- to | 
bour is fallen greatly beneathe our Number of Labour- W Ca 
ers; for as their growing Stock increaſes, greater fill and 


will be their want of Employment, becauſe we have not WW was 
the 
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the Increaſe of thoſe Nations that were our Cuſtomers, 
do anſwer to our own ; and if Silver ſhould not in- 
| creaſe in Proportion to our Increaſe of People, in the 
| Quantity that would make a Plenty now, an extreme 
| Scarcity would be felt by the greater Number, which 


Time will naturally produce; and as Credit is founded 
in Money, the one will decline in Proportion to the 
Scarcity of the other. 

Tuo' Silver ſhould increaſe annually, it would grow 


more ſcarce, even while it might be augmenting, if 
its Increaſe ſhould not be equal to the Increaſe of that 


Number of People, which muſt ſhare it between them; 
for a Pound Weight in Silver between ten Men, makes 
a greater Plenty, than a Pound and half between twenty, 
the Increaſe in Men being ten, and in the Ounces of 


er but fix. But, 


As an Increaſe of Silver is not naturally poſſible 
na Decline of the Commerce that brings it in to us, 
in each ſucceding Year, we ſhall have the greater 
Feeling of the approaching Evil. From the Throne 
to the Cottage, a Proviſion againſt ſo threatning a Fu- 
tity, ſhould be every ones Concern, and the Fiſhery 
makes a large Field for that Spirit to work in. For, 

BESIDES the Employment it would afford upon 
the Water, it would give a great deal to Coopers, Ship- 
Carpenters, and Smiths; to Labourers, Carriers and 
Proprietors in Salt; to Colliers, and Carriers of Coal ; 
to lron-Mills, Pan-Smiths, Bricklayers, and Heouſe- 
Carpenters ;, to others for Nets, Buildings, Utenſils, 
and Carriage to foreign Markets; and if the Duty 
was reduc'd, that Sa/t might be a Manure for our 

| Lands, 
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Lands, the Quantities they would require, would fill u 
Hands of great Numbers in that Increaſe of ade 
Land and Water Carriage, it would occaſion for d 
and Coal. 

Tre Fiſhery, in that Extent the allowing Sal! x 
Sea would give it, might be a Nurſery for Samy, 
which would reduce the Severity of that Preſs in Tim 
of War which unmans our Colliers, and is hurtful 
the Trade of London, by the Price it places on Cu 
which immediately affects all the Traders that war 
by Fire, by which their Goods go the dearer to th 
foreign Markets, and wound us in the Part we ſhoul 
be the moſt tender of. | 

IT would preſerve our trading Ships from a Pr, 
by which the Trade ſtagnates in the Want of Hank 
to conduct it, and is to the Body-politic, as a Stagn- 
tion of the Animal-Spirits in the Body-natural, ther 
being nothing ſo fatal to a trading Nation, as a Stg. 
nation in that which is the Seat of its Happineſs, and 
the Source of that Strength and Treaſure, which pw 
tects and conſoles the wholc. 

THE Preſs upon our trading Ships has been the 
Ruin of many great Men in Buſineſs, and others that 
mix'd with them in Accounts, ſo as to affect abun- 
dance of Families, and the Trade itſelf, in the Circu- 
lation of the Evil, It has produced Changes in ſo- 
reign Markets, that have turn'd the Courſe of Trade 
to our Diſadvantage ; for a Reſtraint in the Commerce 
removes it, it chuſing that for its Country, which af. 
fords it the greateſt Freedom, its Preſervation depend- 
ing upon as great a Freedom, as the J/aters have in 

the1s 


S'S 


11 th i their natural Courſe ; a Point which by many Incum- 

in; © brances in our Commerce, ſeems not to have been 

" we ſo well digeſted, as the Neceſſities of a trading People 
© ordinarily require. 

| As the great Branch of Duty in our fizhting Ships 

is to protect our Trade, a Preſs upon our trading Ships 


alt x 
amen, 


Ling will render them ſo far uſeleſs; for if we deſtroy the 
* Trade for that which is to protect it, in vain will it 
1 be, that the one is maintain'd after the Death of the 
2 f other; for after the Loſs of that which is to be 
0 Rik the Protectors may return to perpetual 
5 | FRANCE, tho' under a deſpotic Government, 
' WF makes no Pre/s upon the Men of her trading Ships in 
= Time of War, but preſerves them for the Trade by 
* wich the War is to be maintain'd, or they could 
e 


not have rival'd us with ſo much Succeſs, in the moſt 
valuable Branches of the Commerce; and if the ſame 
Policy had not been obſerv'd by the Dutch, they could 


Pee. nt have made themſelves ſo great at Home and A- 
broad, in the few Years fince they took the Form of 
4 a Republic, the Neceſſity for a perfect Freedom in the 


Commerce, being the ſame, in Reſpect to thoſe that 
um tre to conduct it, for a Freedom in the one, cannot be, 
ii it ſubſiſts not in the other. 

1 THis being well underſtood by the Dutch, they, 
ale BY in Tenderneſs to their Trade, would never engage in 
Ie BY any War that might interrupt it; for as with France in 
4. WY the late Wars, ſo with Spain formerly, they traded and 


nd- fought at the ſame time, and the Foundations of 
in E 7 "wer 
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their Trade to Africa and the Eaſt-Indies, were laid 
in the Heat of a War, 
Tar Productions of their Country, being in ng 
Proportion to their Number of People, by their Po- 


| licy and Diligence in the Commerce, they make other 


Nations maintain them; and they, who naturally 
have not for their own Neceſſities, are poſſeſs'd with 
Magazines, which furniſh to the Neceſſities of other, 
and ate the natural Effects, and reaſonable Rewards of 
ſuch a Conduct. | 

THo? there is not a more deſpotic Power than that 
by which their Republic is govern'd, they know when, 


and how to moderate it for a common Benefit; and u 


that ſeaſonable Mediocrity, they preſerve the Men d 
their trading Ships, for the conducting a Trade n 
Time of War to the Nations their Quarrel is with, 
and by this, they profited more than they expende 
in the late Wars with France. 

Ov prohibiting a Trade with France, plac'd them 
between the two Nations in the Commerce, and giving 
them a greater Trade than they had enjoy'd in any 
Time of Peace, it turn'd the Weight of that Wa 
upon us, tho' we had not the leaſt Advantage in the 
Conqueſts that were made at our Expence, and they 
had all the Benefits in them that were of Neceſſity w 
their Safety in a Barrier. 

THE Hands train'd in their Fiſbe ry, voluntarily an- 
ſwer every Call to their fighting Ships, for there is no 
Preſs with them ; and they are ſo far from checking 
the Improvement of their Fiſhery, by a pernicious Feat 
in the ſmuggling of Salt, that the firſt Veſſel which 


Come» 
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id | comes in with cured Herrings, is rewarded by an Or- 
ger of the State, with a Purſe of 500 Guilders ; the 
ſecond with 250, the third with 150, and the fourth 
| with 100; and as the Ancients made Songs upon their 
Wo Hero's aud their Victories, to inſpire the Populace with 
11} i * Military Virtue ; an Emulation that ſhould lead to 
eat Actions, and fill them with 2 Intrepe- 
dity, the Dutch make Songs to prockim the Benefits 

they receive from the Herring Fiſhery. 

THEY print, and promote the finging them, t» 
infuſe that Spirit which is of Neceſſity to a trading 
| People, and to fix the Heart in that Treaſure which 
they find in our Fiſhery, as a Thing that Is not to be 
neglected by them, or their Poſterity ; when we op- 
preſs it by the Sanction of a Law, as if its Extinction 
would turn to our Advantage, by its making their 
Nation the Centre of Riches, and of a Power that 
vill be too formidable for us. 

CONSIDERING the Meaſure and Production of 
| their Lands, the Meanneſs of their Beginning, as a 
Republic, and the Time ſince that was, with the ſus 
perior Advantages that fell from the Hand of Provi- 
dence in our Favour, they are relatively ſo far before 
us in Power, Policy, and Reputation, that it would 
de no Diſhonour to us to make them excmplary, in 
the Recovery of that we have loſt, or the Improve- 
nent of that which we retain. 

*. 1 AM inform'd, the Collection of Duty upon Sale 
line! br the whole Kingdom, amounts to about 300,000 
Fear Pounds a Year, of which the Crown receives about 


nich 559,000, and by all the Intereſts it affects, our Coun- 
omes E 2 try 


/ 
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try is the worſe by ſome Millions in each Year, an 
the Crown a Loſer by that Proportion of Revenue they i 


might afford. 
Iv the ſmalleſt of thoſe Articles by which this may 
be prov'd, it will appear, that Labour pays more than 


nine Tenths of the Duty; for our working People an 
their Families, are more than nine Tenths of the People 
of England, and almoſt their whole Subſiſtance is by 
Meats that areggh in the Salt, of which our Gentry ex 
but little, and they are in a manner, the only Con- 
ſumers of the Leather that is dreſſed in Salt. Thi 
will ſhew it ſelf in the Things labour'd for foreim 
Markets, Where no Show of our Duties ſhould be 
made, if we would make them our own; for, as 6 
ther Nations will naturally refuſe to pay our Dutia, 
they will not be our Cuſtomers for the Commoditi 
in which they ſhall appear. 

{x the Commerce is not as free in itſelf as the 47 
is to us, it will fly to a Country that may know hoy 
to treat it as it deſerves; for as the World has nothing 
in it that pines ſo much in the Want of Freedom, the 
ſmalleſt Duty will be a flow Poiſon to that Branch of 
it which it may affect, tho* it ſhould be in a remote 
Way. By our Loſs of the richeſt Branches in our 
Commerce, we may learn that Labour for foreign Mar- 
kets, ſhould be caſed by all the Arts we :.re poſleſs'd 
of, our Miſtakes in this, having ruin'd the Golden 
Fleece we ſo juſtly gloried in, when we made Cloth, 
Flannels, Serges, and other Things for France, the 
Levant, and the Netherlands; for Eaſe to Labour, is 
like a Draw-back of Duty from the Goods exported, 
and the one is not leſs neceſſary than the other. 
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and 5 M ANY things are affected by Our Duty upon Salt, in 


hey ſuch a Manner, that it's Reduction would cafe our Las 
aur; give anew Spring to a languiſhing Trade, that 
nay q ſhould maintain the common Stock, and augment it by 


ian our Providence, for the growing People in Proceſſion ; 
Wind give Advantages in the Fiſbery, which in the Circu- 
lation of Buſineſs, would be felt by every Hand that 
ſhould come within the Circle, and make it better to 
us, than the richeſt Mine in Peru to it's Proprietor. 
Ax injury to our Commerce that may ſeem ſmall, 
his il be to it, as an Ulcer in the Lung of a decaying 
Bach, that affects the whole, and ſurely kills, if the 
E Cauſe is not remov'd by the Care of the Phyſician; and 
a that deſtructive Duty affects our landed Intereſt, if 
there was no other Way for it's affecting the Commerce, 
Ii would reach it with Severity, by that unnatural Re- 
ſtraint itlays upon the Improvement of our Lands. 

'r Oos landed and trading Intereſts are ſo nearly re- 
„lied, that either muſt decline, when the other languiſh- 
Ec; Art and Nature having made them as Sympathetic, 
he Nature only has made the Iren and the Load/tone, and 
of WT 5 their Combination is for the Improvement of our 
te Treaſure, and a Strength by which the Poſſeſſion of thoſe 
ir WE Gifts is to be maintain'd ; ſhall we break it for that Bau- 
- de in Queſtion, which differs in Value, as the Sprat 
Jad the Leviathan, differ in Magnitude ? 

1 Ir ſeems a Prodigy in the Miſtake of former Reigns, 
„ WT that as our Country in it's natural Fertility, is ſuperior 
e Wo moſt; placed in the Way to all the Profits that can 
is be made of its Productions; fill'd with the Arts by which 


= al may be turn'd to the greateſt Advantage, and a ** 
ple 
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ple that have the Will to do it; and poſleſs'd of excelleꝶ 
Ports, and a naval Power for their Carriage, and Pro. 
tection to foreign Markets, ſhould be reſtrain'd from ir, 
Improvement, by a Law of it's own making. 

AL L manner of Encouragement ſhould be given 0 
the Improvement of our Lands, as they are the com. 
mon Pledge for our Neceſſities, and their Intereſt, that, 
in which all others are founded. It is with them, as with 
many other Things that admit of no Medium, for i 
their Value improves not, it will decline, by that lu. 
creaſe of our own People which each Day produce, 
For. 

PARIS H Expence will be in Proportion to our [n- 
creaſe of People, and the Decline of Labour; the 
more our growing Numbers may increaſe, the leſs we 
ſhall have to ſend Abroad, and it is not our own Cor 
ſumption, but our Exports which make the Riche 
that regale us, and the Power that protects us; for tie 


one brings Silver and Gold into the Kingdom, and the 


other a Waſt of 30,000 Pounds a Year, upon that 
which we have in Caſh only, by the conſtant Uſe that 
is made of it. 

Ov RK number and increaſe of People, join'd to our 
Exports, ſhould make one of the principal Articles ol 
our Political Arithmetic, though it is but rarely thought 
of ; for as Marriage changes the Condition of a Man, 
in the Proviſion he muſt make for the Increaſe it 
will produce, ſo does the daily Increafe of a People, 
make a Change in the Condition of the Country by 
which they are to be maintained; and it concerns a 
State, as it does the Maſter of a Family, to know how 
many he has top rovide for, and is to be obſerved by; for 

Wiſdom 
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* wiſdom has her Seat in Proportion, and to her, Obe- 
0 Widicnce will be always due. 

THE Emperor of China always knows the Number 
of his People, and makes it a Meaſure to his Politics. 


nt has a pretty Method for it, and we are capable of 
n Ine that would be annually as exact, and without 


Trouble or Expence. It would be a Rule to the 
judgment that ſhould be made of our growing Ne- 
ceſity for the Improvement of our Lands, the In- 
creaſe of Employment, and the Duties that may be done 


ede Crown. 
Our People being once eſteemed the Riches of our 

In Country, and the labouring Hand worth 300 Pounds 
the o the Public, it may be thought they cannot ſwell to 
ve Number that may oppreſs it; but the Judgment is 
on” WW rcltive, for before we loſt the Glory of our Golden 
des Fl, and ſome other Branches in our Commerce, our 
e Number of People was leſs, our Labour more, and 
the avis enough to fill every Hand with a profitable Em- 
t rloyment, and then the Judgment was juſt. 
hat THEN our People were the Riches of our Country, 

and the laborious Hand worth 300 Pounds to the 
out Public, or it could not have rewarded his Labour with 
ee common Intereſt of that Sum; but as our Number 
. people is much greater now, and our Employment 
lan BY bundantly leſs, the ſwelling Number and its Increaſe, 
en villover-burthen our Country, if it remains in its pre- 
ple, I ant Condition. For, | 
' by WEN Labourers are more than the Labour, many 
mk of them are worſe than nothing, by the whole Ex- 
0 


pence that is made to prevent the Violence that would 
make 
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make the common Stock a Prey to their Neceſſities, uy | Þ 
break that Fence to Property, which ſecures every My e 
in the Fruit of his own Induſtry, or that of his Father, WW © 
to which he has the moſt undoubted Right. But, U 
WHEN Labour is equal to the Number of Labour. 


ers, every Hand is a Treaſure to his Country, by m. 
king a Profit of abundantly more than is given hin, Wi # 
or it could not maintain its Luxury, and the Deb. te 
tated, whoſe Number is great when we i ne lu de th 
Aged, Infants, Cripples, Sick, Blind, Ideots, Diliriy, cl 
the many Thouſands that are Servants to Vice, A“ 
and Folly only, and the Debilitated by Educations thy cl 
are ſimply Indolent; and, as many of the Diforders tu Wi ** 
make the Streets of London perilous to its Inhabitant, P 
and the common Roads not leſs dangerous to the Tr. lc 
veller, proceed from the Want of Employment, gre. ed 
er Evils may be expected from our Increaſe of Pe, WF ©! 
if we provide not againſt them by an Improvement u 
our Lands for their Food, and of our Commerce fi the 
their Employment. 1 
FAL s E, Impolitic, and Unfortunate, was the D. 0 
ſtinction which formerly governed in the Deliberation ak 
of the, great Council of the Kingdom, between ou * 
land and trading Intereſts, when Supplies were to be [ 
granted to the Crown ; for the Two are but One, and Gor 
each is naturally in a mutual Dependance upon the Pro- A. 
ſperity of the other. For, bidd 
Ir our Lands produce not for our foreign Demand: Wi e 
our Ships muſt quit the Seas, our Merchants thei! Nt 


Counting Houſes, and the Commerce would be 10 


more. Or if they were to produce in the greatel 
P rofuſion, 


Bo 
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profuſion, without foreign Demands for the Production, 
5 every Eſtate would fall in Value ; Pariſh Books muſt 
open for the Reception of all that would be in want of 
the Employment which is created by the Commerce ; 
and a proceeding Indigence would make Property a 
Prey to the Diſtreſſed ; break the Ties of Conſcience, 
and make them too ſtrong for the Laws that are made 
to bind them from the Evil. 

To eaſe themſelves in the Expence of the War in- 
cumbent, our landed Men, laid a Weight upon the 
8 C:mmerce, beyond what it was able to bear; for over- 
charging it with Taxes and Exciſes, it preſently began 
to pine, and haſten from it's natural Courſe towards a 
Period ; and thoſe that were to proceed from them- 
ſelves, were involved in the Ruin it naturally portend- 
ed, though the Effects of that unnaturel Diſtinction lay 
upon the Surface of the Buſineſs before them. 

To reach all that was intended upon the Commerce, 
they incumbered it with additional Duties and Exciſes, 
3 if it's Eradication was determined; for Eæciſes are of 
ſo pernicious a Quality, that their Name ſhould not be 
allowed amongſt a free People, or where the Commerce 
makes the Seat of Happineſs. 


D. 


tions 


oy LaBOUR then oppreſſed to a Degree that ſent our 
Goods too dear to foreign Markets, a Decline of Trade 
: Pro- naturally enſued ; and a Trade with France was for- 
bidden, when it balanced greatly in our Favour, not 
nan <onceiving, as the Dutch did, how we could trade and 
thei ght with the ſame People at the ſame Time. This 
be le forcing the French to make Cloth for themſelves, they 


F improved 
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improved their Flocks, and offered large Rewards for 
Inſtructions in the making ſuch Goods as they had 
traded to England for. 

AFTER the Treaty of Ryſwick, our Army then 
in Flanders, was diſbanded there; as if by ſome fro- 
ward Fate, it was calculated to complete our Ruin in 


the beſt Branch of Buſineſs that was then in the World; 


for the Clothiers in our diſbanded Army, accepted the 
Offers of France, and perfected it's People in all the 
Branches of their own Profeffion ; and this Combinz 
tion of unhappy Circumſtances, gave the greateſt of il 
Victories to France, and a Defeat to us that was equal 


Great to our Diſadvantage. 


THE Duties our Labour paid, were turn'd int 
Funds for borrowing of preſent Money, and that es 
tail'd our Taxes for the Payment of it's Intereſt. The 
Funds producing Stock in Paper, under Parliamenim 
Security, it created a Trade, which, with the Lotte: 
that ſucceeded, ruin'd perſonal Credit; drew ou 
Caſh out of the Commerce; turned the Thoughts af 
our People to an unnatural Way of employing their 
Money; and delivered the Commerce to a languiſhing 
Condition. 

WHEN the French had learned to make Cloth for 
themſelves, they knew how to make for their Neigh- 
bours; and their Situation favouring a Trade to the 


Levant, that, and their Capacity of working cheaper 


than we were then able to do, gave them the Trade 
we had created there, and the Evil extended till it de- 


priv'd us of that we had enjoy'd to the Netherland) 
- wh 


fror 
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: which France is now in the Poſſeſſion of, making Li/l 


© :t's Market, as Bruges had been ours; and the Shops of 

Y the ten Provinces, where nothing but Engliſb Cloth 
hen appeared before the Prohibition that obliged the French 
ro. i to make Cloth for themſelves, are now filled with Cloth 
nin com France. 
rl; In the Time of our Trade with France, it's Mo- 
the ey in Silver, Gold and Copper, was as common with 
th es the Gold of Portugal is now, and in it's making 
im. great Part of the Caſh of our Kingdom, we ſaw the 
fal J Avrantage we had in the Balance of our Trade with 


lh 3 W that Nation, when the fatal Interdi& was impoſed upon 
Wit; but that Balance was a Trifle to our Advantage 
int in its Incapacity of ſerving itſelf, the Levant, the 
en. HE Nether lands, Spain, and others, with the Commodities 
Tv they had been our Cuſtomers for ; for the Difference 
tar between our furniſhing to the Neceflities of many 
„n Millions, and it's being done by France, which is at 
on frequent Enmity with us, will make a greater Articic 
zn that Balance of Power ſo much talked of in Eurepe, 
heir than a greater Extent of Dominion; an Improvement 
ang being better than the Enlargement of a Country. 
Ir the collective Wiſdom of our Country had been 
\ for WE preſerved from that Miſtake, the Increaſe of Cuſto- 
ioh- ners Abroad, would have proportioned the Increaſe of 
the our Labourers at Home; have been filling the Hands 
aper WF of our working People with profitable Employments, 
rade WF and our Merchants with Riches, in which all our 


de- People would have been Sharers. This was not taken 
1d" if (rom us, but forced upon the French by Laws of our 
hich | F 2 own 
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own making, as if we allied with them againſt our., 


ſelves, and would preſs that Balance into their Hands 
which the Powers upon the Continent united to pre. 
vent. | 
As the cheaper Liver will be the cheaper Labourer, 
France will retain the Trade we have given it, it 
People being naturally capable of living upon leſs than 
ours, and ours under a political Neceſſity of making: 
greater Expence than they naturally require; for in 
the Article of Ale, without which our Labourers can. 
not do their Duty, Moolcombers, Dyers, Hatters, an 
others that work by Fire, pay to the Crown out of 
their daily Labour, Six-pence, and often more, in wht 
they drink; but the French may buy a Gallon of thei 
Hine with the Money that is given for a Quart of or 
Ale, and that will ſupport the Spirits of a working Mu 
better than three of Ale, and make a Difference d 
Tico Shillings and Nine-pence in their Favour. 
THis Difference will be in every Yard of Cloth, 
if that Conſumption of Ale is made upon it in all the 
Parts of Labour between the Sheep's Back, and the 
Place of Sale, and that may appear from the many 
different Employments the Fleece gives, to bring it 
into marketable Cloth. By this, with the other Duties 
Labour pays, more than one Half the Value of the 
Goods we ſent Abroad, may be paid to the Crmwn 
before they leave the Kingdom; and it's being the ſame 
as a Tax upon them for ſo much beyond their natural 
Worth, if all the Markets ſhould ſhut up againſt ever) 
Thing we make with 7/721, or Matter of other Kinds, 
| it 
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I it is what we may expect Time ſhould produce. Vet, 
2 though our Golden Fleece is paſt the Zenith of its 
Glory, there ſeems a Way to its Relief, which I men- 
' tion not, it being no more than a Speculation. 
Ix Eaſe to our Trade is not the Point in conſtant 
View, as the Needle is to him that holds the Helm, it 
will retire as Inſects do from the Severities of the 
M²inter; for it always flies from Ill-uſage, and cannot 
be confin'd to the Place that treats it unkindly ; but if 
E we uſe it with the Tenderneſs it deſerves, it may 
bloom again, and refreſh us with its Fruits in their 
Leaſon. 
| HAPPIER had it been to our landed Intereſt, that 
it had born the whole Weight of that Var, than 
that the Commerce from whence we have our Riches» 
and that Value in our Lands which exceeds the Worth 
that is placed in them, by the unmix'd Neceſſities of 
our Nature, ſhould be oppreſs'd ; but the preſent pre- 
th, vailed ; the future was to look to itſelf, and Poſterity 
he was given up to the Evils that were to be the Re- 
Ne ſult of their Conduct; but if Loſſes and Diſappoint- 
ny ments conſtitute the School of Wifdom, we may hope 
it ſor the Relief We pray for. 
ties Trax Proprictors of Eſtates in London, and its Sub- 
the urbs, ſee the Truth of this in the Houſes that are 
un Gcſferted by the Want of Buſineſs. They feel it in 
me Wi the fall of Rents, where Houſes are inhabited, for in 
ural WF them the Traders ftruggle like the dying Candle that 
'ery WF Jabours to maintain its Flame. Thoſe that remain in 
nds, Trade, were but Sharers in the Expence of Parochial 
it Poor, 
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Poor, but being charg'd with the whole, the Dead t9 
Buſineſs are feeding upon the Living, too importunate. 
ly for their preſent Condition. 
SOME think the deſerting of Houſes in the moſt 
trading Parts of the Town, was occaſion'd by 
the new Buildings, near the Road to Oxford, and 
that the Traders are remov'd to them; but there ar: 
no wholeſale Traders, and the Retailers chiefly conſiſ 
of Butchers, Bakers, Victuallers, and ſmall Shops, t 
ſerve the Neceflities of the Poor that labour for th: 
Rich in that Neighbourhood ; for thoſe who think 
not of the Increaſe of our People, imagine the Inh 
bitants of thoſe Buildings drawn from other Parts d 
the Town ; but our national Increaſe could fill then 
without Loſs to thoſe that were prior to them, or Ir 
jury 4% the Country, it having more Labourers that 
Labour. 
LONDON is the firſt affected by the Obſtructiom 
in our Commerce, but as ſhe is the Seat of Life u 
the Trade of this Kingdom, her Oppreſſions circu- 
late till they become univerſal ; and as the Glory d 
our Trade is eclips'd, by Miſtakes we cannot recal 
ſince we cannot prevail with other Nations to pay ou 
Faxes in the Commodities they buy of us, nor with 
the French to forget their Cunning in the Clothing: 
Trade, our Concern for the Improvement of tha 
which remains to us, ſhould be the greater, and huk: 


banded as Proviſions are in the Expectation of a Fr 
mine. | 
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As the Failure of one Merchant is an unconcei- 
rable Misfortune, in the Interruption it occaſions to the 
Employment he creates by Sea and Land, the De- 
cline of our Turkey Company, is the Mother of a 
Misfortune that will be generally lamented, and the 
rat Conſequence our Settlements in Africa are of to 
ur Plantation- Trade, makes it a melancholy Thing 
to ſee them upon the Point of being ſold to other 
Nations, as Things at Auction are to the beſt Bidders, 
when they may be preſerv'd by an annual Expence, 
not exceeding that which is made upon a Regiment of 
oldiers. 

STRANGE it is, that our Fiſbery ſhould be the Gol- 
Mine of the ſeven Provinces, and by an unnatu- 
Reſtraint upon our People, be to its Proprietors, as 
the Peruvian Mines which enriched other Nations, 
due that was in Poverty which held them in Pro- 
erty, Each Million the Dutch get in it, annually 
rculates more than ten in the Commerce; and, if each 


them make no more than 10 per Cent. in the Cir- 
ulation, the Million that gives the Motion, is dou- 
led within the Year. This makes a Stock that ſup- 


; our ies to the Neceſſities of their State, and to ſuch as 
with „Age, or other Infirmities have caſt out of all 
hing- WWnployment. We loſe what they gain in it, and it 
tha believed, they have made a Profit of more than two 


udred Millions Sterling, ſince the Beginning of their 
"WM relpaſs. | 
lr nothing but a War can caſt them out of it, and 


at we, who have fought ſo many Battles for them, 
ſhould 


| 
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ſhould think of fighting one for ourſelves, it will ſl 
what our Miſtake has been; for the longer it may be 
before it comes to that, the greater Power we ſhall 
have to oppoſe, with a Power that is every Day de. 
clining ; but if our People were allow'd to fiſh upon 
equal Terms with them that are in Competition wit 
them for their own, and with their own, are beating 
them out of all the European Markets, by that betty 
Condition their curing at Sea gives it, they woul! 
catch, cure, and carry to the Markets cheaper thay 
the Dutch, and might regain thoſe they are our Rin 
in; and the End for which a War may be thou 
neceſſary, might be anſwer'd, without fighting, ad 
give us the Advantage of ſerving all Europe with; 
Commodity in daily Conſumption, and univerſal E. 
teem. For, 

We fiſh at Home, when the Dutch have a conf- 
derable Way to make to the Fiſhery, and the Fi, 
Salt, Iron, Cordage, and Timber, the Trade will n- 
quire, are our own ;* but they are obliged to purchak 
theſe of other Nations, excepting the Fiſb, ad 
they have them for nothing but the Honour they do 
us in the fetching them away. It is ſaid, they ft 
out a Ship cheaper than we can, and to our ineſtimable 
Loſs, and not leſs to our Diſgrace, abundance of our 
Shipping go to them to be fitted out, giving them the 
Employment, and Caſh, our own'Country ought to 
have the Benefit of ft is occaſioned by their fut- 
niſhing a better Commodity to the Baltic from out 
F:ſherr, than we can, they having the naval Stores fot 
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ow WW their Herrings, which we are oblig'd to give Money 
be bor; and this Misfortune naturally proceeding from 
ul our Duty upon Salt, may be remov'd when we pleaſe, 
de. and the Dutch be brought to us for the fitting out 
00 WH their Shipping, upon the very Reaſon by which we 
are now Carried to them; for if that unhapp y Duty 
did not deprive us of the Advantages that would flow 
from thoſe Gifts of Nature, our Fiſhery would afford 
z generous Proviſion for the Neceſſities of our increaſing 
People. 

Ix the Preambles to ſome former Acts of Parlia- 
unt, it is ſaid, The public Honour, Wealth, and Safe- 
ty of this Realm, as Tell in the Maintenance of Trade, 
and the Support of Navigation, as in many other Re- 
ſet, both in an bigh Degree, depend upon the [ni 
provement and Encouragement of our Fiſhery ; but the 
Duty upon Salt {till ſubſiſting, the Reſtraint upon the 
Improvement that was to be provided for, ſubſiſted 

withit; and in 1719, an Act was made for recover- 
png the Credit of the Britiſh Fiſhery in foreign Parts, 
ul for the better ſecuring the Duty on Salt; though 
e Duty was the Ruin of that Credit they would re- 
over to the Fiſbery, and as great a Contradiction to 
bt, as can be between natural Antipathies ; and to fill 
he Meaſure of that Miſtake, the Salt with which 
pur Fiſh was cured, paid the Duty till the Year 1722, 
nd then a Drawback was allow'd, but that, without 
in Allowance of Salt on Board our Smacks, will never 
recover the Credit of the Britiſhb Fiſhery, for the Ma- 
hy remains, and it cannot be ſuppos'd the Effect will 


caſe, while the Cauſe ſubſiſts. 
G | By 
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B V the Loſs of thoſe rich Branches in Trade wh 
proceeded from the Fleece, we loſt the Benefit of thei; 
Increaſe we formerly ſerv'd, and muſt be burthen; 
with our own, in the Void of that Employment | 
would have created; which makes it a Duty in us, 9 
uſe all the juſt Means within the Power of Art ay 
Nature, for the Improvement of our Lands, and ou 
Fiſhery, to extenuate the growing Weight with whid 


we, and our Poſterity, are threatned. 

THE Dutch in all their Proclamations for the Cop 
tinuance of their Commerce, take the moſt reſp. 
ful Notice of the Fiſhery, and in many of their |. 
dicts, they ſtile it, The Golden Mine of the Reju. 
lic; and to perpetuate the Induſtry of their People n 
our Fiſhery, they always declare, that the Power u 
their State will be in Proportion to their Succeſs in i. 
Tt makes the greateſt Trade they are poſleſs'd of, and 
was the Parent of their Safety from the Power d 
Spain ; of their Settlements Abroad; of their Fel. 
India Company, and their Trade to all the World in 
Sp:ces ; of all the Power they are poſleſs'd of, and of 
that which not only makes them our Rivals in the 


Commerce, but even formidable to us, from whom 5 
they have been receiving this Advantage in an annual 1 
Way. . 
* roy 
Our Loſs, and the Gain the Dutch make in their WM ©}. . 
es | Nati 
Freſpaſs upon us, and the Uſe they may make of it * 
againſt us, brings it to the Queſtion, Whether they an 
may not gather a Treaſure, and a Strength, that may = 


make us Tributary to them for our own, and bring 
* 


| of * oe 


q us under a Loſs of the richeſt Royalty in the Mater, 


2 if the Duty upon Salt is not totally eradicated ? 
* Irmxk the Queſtion may be anſwer'd in the Af- 
* bmative, for that Duty is equal to an Interdict upon 


che farther Improvement of our Lands, and the Be- 


4 W nefits our Fiſbery would afford; and by the Increaſe 
= People in the Decline of our Commerce, 


when that of the Dutch improves, and extends to all 
(the Parts of the Earth in the higheſt Gale of Proſpe- 
rity, we may be furniſh'd with Apprehenſions of an 


p: unhappy Futurity, and the more from their unwea- 
. red Induſtry, general, daring, and unſhaken Pro- 
* EY” to the promoting their national Intereſt. 
| or, | 

J IT is not long ſince they were a ſmall Nation, 
- under the dtyle of Poor and Diſtreſſed ; but by Po- 
ind licy, Frugality, and a commendable Induſtry, they 
a evated to that of High and Mighty ; and though 
„e Counties of York and Lincoln, may contain 
N Acres as are in their ſeven Provinces, they 
| of hare extended their Dominion to the E and 1:/1- 
the Inge, though the Seat of their Empire is not en- 

lux d. | 
I THEy carry their Commerce to all Parts of the 


Earth, though they have not Bread of their own 
heir gowth, nor Productions by which a Trade with other 
71 Nitions might be created; but are at a large and con- 


ſtant Expence upon Garriſons for their Barrier Towns, 


they 
* nd have the Seas for a reſtleſs, a powerful, and a per- 
eu Enemy, againſt which they are obliged to de- 


G 2 fend 
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| 
| 
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fend themſelves at a daily Expence that would maintzi» t 
a conſiderable Army. But, nt 

By the Riches gathered from our Fiſhery, they hare B 
acquired a Naval Power, that gives them Place among 


the greateſt of the Maritime Powers, and an Influence te 

in the Affairs of Europe, not inferior to that of the 
moſt conſiderable of its Princes. They give them tle Wi pu 
Capacity of maintaining Armies, of making other N. * 
tions their Mercenaries in War, and themſelves ſo for. de 
midable, that the greateſt Powers ſolicite their Friend. / 
ſhip. | T 
THtsE honourably acquired, would have givn WW * 
them more to glory in, and us leſs to apprehend ; bi If 
the Commerce is not without Enthuftaſts, who har C 

their Diety, as well as thoſe in Religion, and in win 
Service they think of Death, as the Romans did in thei 0 
Views to monumental Honour. Oil 
In the Tenderneſs of their moſt Infant State, as x ſtu 
Republic, and ſoon after we deſtroyed that Armas? the 
which was eſteemed Invincible; they deſpiſed our Re:. bt 
ſentments, and perpetrated the Maſſacre of our People N 
at Ambcyna, to engroſs the Trade to all the World for 
Spices, and excluded us, who were their Leaders into Wil 
* vat 
ImMvEDIATELY after they had declared themſelves * i © 
Republic, they diſputed the Empire of the Seas with de | 
their natural Prince, and made a Capture of his Flt nd 
fill, in its Way from the Jeft-Indies. 2. 
" DexvyviXxG the whole Power of Spain, and the Re- - 
ut; 


ſentment of the ten Provinces that border upon them, 
they 
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| they craſtily obtained the Poſſeſſion of Antwerp, and 


ruined the Navigation of the Scheld, to bring the vaſt 


| Buſinels of that City to Am/terdam, which they effect- 


ed tothe Ruin of Antwerp, and the extreme Loſs of the 
ten Provinces. 

Ix the Diſtreſs of their earlieſt Condition, as a Re- 
publick, they had Leave from our Crown to fiſh in our 
Waters, aiking an annual Licence under our Great 
Seal, which they obſerved till near the End of King 
Yones I's. Reign; but after they had gathered a vaſt 
Treaſure from it, they ſcorned to aſk our Licenck, 
but would fiſh at Diſcretion, and not ſuffer an Engl:;/þ 
Veſſel to fiſh in quiet in our own Waters, if it fell in 
Company with them, 

NoT longer after their moſt Infant State than King 
Carles II. they inſulted us in the Thames; burned 
ur Shipping at Chatham; and provoked a War they 
{ubbornly maintained againſt us at Sea; and though 
they ſucceeded not, we are not to believe they have 
bt the View they had then, or will negle& any Op- 


| portunity that may bring it to the ſame Point again. 


Ir is not more than four Years ſince their Maſſacre 
upon 30,000 Chineſe, almoſt upon the Borders of that 
at Empire, of which they were Natives, as if they 
wee in no Fear of the Revenge the Emperor might 
be prompted to take, nor of the Vicinity of an of. 
ended Power that is ſo conſiderable. 

Tye Hiſtory of their Riſe and Progreſs, may ſeem 
Romantic to Poſterity, the World having no recorded. 
Inſtance that can ſtand in any Degree of Compariſon 

with 
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with it; and in reaſoning from what they were, tg 
what they are, and may be by the fame Conduct, 
what may we not apprehend from a People of their 
growing Power; their Policy; Induſtry ; Devotion tg 
their Trade, and daring Intrepidity in the promoting 
it? 

As Invectives are too low for Argument, what is 
ſaid of the Dutch, J hope will not be eſteemed an g. 
flux of that Spirit from whence they flow; for in tie 
ſtating a political Account, Things belonging to |, 
ought not to be omitted; Omiſſions in Accounts bein 
Injurious to ſome Party in them. As my Letter my 
be numbered with the greateſt of your Evils, if it run 
into a greater Length, I ſhall take another Occaf 
for furniſhing the Remainder of this Diſcourſe, au 
check the preſent Temptation the Subject creates, byz 
Requeſt you will eſteem me, 


&---2 - My 
zur Hat Humble Servant, 


T. . 


The End of the firſt PART. 


